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The Surveillance State: The Origins of 
Domestic Intelligence and Counter-Subversion 
in Canada, 1914-21 


GREGORY S. KEALEY 


The groundwork laid in those early years formed the foundation 
of the present security and intelligence branch of the Force, a 
service which, in my opinion, and in the opinion of professionals 
in other countries, must rate with the best and most experienced 
counter-intelligence organizations in the world. (Commissioner 
C.W. Harvison, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, retired, 1967) 


Such proud and confident words were commonplace in the years before 
the ugly revelations of the MacDonald Commission and the more specu- 
lative but equally embarrassing allegations concerning James Bennett 
and the death, during RCMP Security Service interrogation, of the 
former Canadian Ambassador to the Soviet Union, John Watkins.! 
Perhaps more surprisingly, Commissioner Harvison’s certainty has 
been reflected to a considerable degree in the few serious works on the 
history of the RCMP. To a large degree the lack of historical scholarship 
on the RCMP has resulted from the paucity of sources. The RCMP 
and its successor agency, the Canadian Security Intelligence Service 
(CSIS), except for some minor and later much-regretted openness in 
the early 1960s, have deservedly earned a reputation among archivists 
and historians for inaccessibility.2 The Access to Information Act of 
1983 and the National Archives Act of 1985, however, have brought 
some relief from the problems of the past. Thus, the time has arrived 
for a re-examination of the origins of the RCMP, especially its security 
service, and for a reconsideration of the role the Canadian state has 
played in the area of surveillance and counter-subversion in the twentieth 
century.’ This article is a first effort at such revision. 

With the notable exception of intelligence work commissioned by 
Sir John A. Macdonald against the Fenians in the 1860s and 1870s and 
continuing co-operation with the British government concerning Irish 
and Indian nationalists before the First World War, the Canadian state 
had almost no security and intelligence capacity in 1914.4 The Dominion 
Police had certain security functions, such as the guarding of public 
buildings, as part of its mandate, but it was an extremely small and 
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poorly funded force. The outbreak of the First World War was the occasion 
of the first systematic political concern in this area, but, as so often 
in Canada during that war, the development of an appropriate govern- 
mental response was halting, indecisive and often confused. Nevertheless, 
the necessity of policing the long border with the initially neutral United 
States with its large population of German and Irish immigrants and 
of solving the domestic problem of a large immigrant community from the 
enemy nations demanded the Borden government’s attention.’ Similarly, 
the need for secrecy about the war effort demanded the development 
of policies governing the censorship of all forms of communication.° 
Last, but certainly not least, opposition to the war and, more specifically, 
to conscription demanded the development of yet heavier repressive 
responses. This final problem loomed ever greater on the government’s 
agenda after the passage of the Military Service Act and as labour 
impatience with the war effort manifested itself in the labour revolt of 
1917—20.7 

The major historical account to date of the emergence of the RCMP 
is an 1980 article by S.W. Horrall, the head of the Historical Section 
of the Force.® Working with the advantage of access to documents then 
unavailable to other historians, Horrall wrote a compelling essay which 
quite correctly attributed the revival of a moribund RNWMP and the 
subsequent birth of the new RCMP to the Canadian labour revolt. The 
article, however, is quite concerned to justify the role of the Mounties 
throughout 1919 and argues that the quality of their advice to the politicians 
transcended what the Borden government was receiving from the rest 
of its confusing array of intelligence sources. Indeed, the reader is left 
with the general impression that not only was Canada much better for 
the creation of the new force with its potential for systematic counter- 
subversion work but also that the excessive state response in Winnipeg 
might have been avoided if the wise counsel of RNWMP Commissioner 
A.B. Perry had been followed by Borden. Without doubt Horrall’s defence 
of the Force is a liberal one; indeed RCMP internal documentation 
obtained through the Access process shows that the Security Service 
was furious with Horrall’s article because it identified documentary 
sources that other historians then sought.’ Nevertheless there are con- 
siderable problems with Horrall’s argument and, more importantly, 
with the additional evidence that is not presented concerning the precise 
nature of RCMP surveillance systems and techniques. Moreover, the 
account has a Whiggish quality, understandable from the Force’s official 
historian, which fails to raise larger questions about the emergence of 
a para-military, federal police force with primary responsibilities for 
domestic intelligence and counter-subversion. 
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THE DOMINION POLICE AND THE RNWMP, 1914-17 


In 1914 the Dominion Police (DP) received the responsibility for security 
matters. Given the extremely limited size of the DP, these new duties 
were largely delegated to the country’s other police forces under DP 
co-ordination. In the case of the RNWMP, this gave the Force security 
responsibilities in the Yukon and North-West Territories and in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, where they served as provincial police under con- 
tracts entered into by those provinces upon their creation in 1905. In 
Central Canada and the East such responsibilities were carried out by 
the Dominion Police where they existed and through municipal and 
provincial police forces. In addition, the DP hired detective agencies 
to provide extra undercover investigative capacities. For example, the 
Thiel Detective Service’s Montreal Office billed the Canadian govern- 
ment for just over $17,000 in September 1916 for an array of investi- 
gations throughout Canada and in the United States. Among duties 
performed by Thiel detectives were ‘keeping in touch with anti-British 
sentiment at various points in the U.S. and with the workings of the 
inner circles of the German and Austrian secret societies in which we 
have confidential and reliable operatives’, investigating the irregular 
purchase of horses for the military in Nova Scotia, and ‘special secret 
service precautions for the suppression of vices at the various camps’.'° 
Such dependence on private, foreign companies must have given some 
pause to government officials. As we shall see, it certainly became an 
issue after the war. 

In the early years of the war the new RNWMP duties primarily involved 
the registration and internment of enemy aliens, and securing the border. 
In addition, Commissioner Perry availed himself of the new security 
concerns to hire the Force’s first secret agents. In late August 1914 the 
Comptroller authorized Perry to ‘employ men for special service to gather 
information with reference to the movements, disposition, etc., of foreign 
settlers’. Such agents were to be paid from war funds, administered by 
the Chief Commissioner of the DP, not from the normal RNWMP 
budget.!! No systematic account of the work of these first secret agents 
has as yet turned up, but random reports include detailed descriptions 
of Crows Nest Pass coal strikes in 1915, a generalized report that secret 


- agents detected ‘a very strong undercurrent of feeling against conscrip- 


tion’ in July 1916, accounts of the anti-war and pro-labour activities 
of Edmonton politician and soon-to-be-Mayor, Joseph Clarke, in 1917, 
and numerous accounts of Quebec resistance to the Military Service Act.” 

By summer 1916 RNWMP Commissioner A.B. Perry was expressing 
considerable concern to the Prime Minister that the Force could not be 
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expected to continue to carry out its provincial policing duties in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan as well as its new security responsibilities: 


Owing to the wide distribution and paucity, the Mounted Police 
cannot be looked upon as defensive; their energies are absorbed 
in their various civil duties. To render it of more service in meeting 
war conditions its members would have to be largely increased, 
its ordinary police duties taken over by the different provinces, 
and its distribution revised. 


Perry went on to recommend exactly that to the Prime Minister: ‘In 
the public interest ... during the period of the war the Force, except 
in the North-West and Yukon Territories should be relieved of police 
duties and its services be utilized for Federal Service only’. Perry’s 
recommendation was accepted and Alberta and Saskatchewan created 
provincial police forces in 1917. By then, however, Perry’s intentions 
had shifted. He now argued not for an increased domestic role but 
rather that the Force be allowed to join the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force as a cavalry unit.'* Neither British nor Canadian Generals greeted 
this offer with enthusiasm. The British pointed out that cavalry had 
little utility in Europe and General Gwatkin worried about the large 
alien population of the Prairie provinces and of potential labour unrest 
in British Columbia.’ While this debate played itself out, the RNWMP 
declined in size as many members retired from the Force to enlist in 
the CEF. Given that Perry himself openly argued that the Force had 
‘largely finished the work for which it was called into existence’, the 
future of the RNWMP did not look bright. Indeed one member of the 
RNWM*P in those years recalls that there was ‘a prevalent rumour through- 
out the entire Force during my early years of service that the RNWMP 
would soon be disbanded’.'® 

In the end the Force was allowed to play a military role and on 30 
May 1918 a cavalry draft of 12 officers and 726 NCOs and men left 
for Europe. In addition, when the Borden government allowed itself 
to be coerced by the British into sending Canadian troops to Russia, 
the RNWMP again provided men, specifically five officers and 181 
other ranks for Siberia. As a result by early December 1918 the RNWMP 
establishment had fallen to a total of 303 in the whole of Canada." 

Renewed labour militancy changed all of that, but the choice of the 
RNWMP as the appropriate government agency to carry out the task 
of domestic intelligence was anything but certain. Earlier in 1918 Labour 
Minister Gideon Robertson had written to a number of cabinet colleagues 
to warn them that the American legal assault on the Industrial Workers 
of the World (IWW) raised the spectre of yet another invasion of the 
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Canadian border from the south, albeit on this occasion by radicals, 
not Germans. ‘Inasmuch as the policies and purposes of the IWW are 
vicious in their character and intent’ and ‘undoubtedly detrimental to 
the preservation of industrial peace’, he recommended that agents be 
put on their trail and that the Post Office should seize any IWW propaganda 
in circulation through the mails. ‘Stern measures’ taken early might 
discourage others from proceeding to Canada. Such action, he argued, 
was ‘offered on behalf of and in the interests of the bona fide labour. 
organizations of Canada who are at the present time trying to co-operate 
with the Government’.!® 

Almost simultaneously, and undoubtedly more to the point, Sir Joseph 
Flavelle, Chairman of the Imperial Munitions Board in Canada, also 
warned Borden of the [WW threat and called for an investigation by 
Sir Percy Sherwood, Chief Commissioner of the DP."° The subsequent 
DP search provides insight into the methodology of the state security 
apparatus in early 1918. Albert Cawdron, Sherwood’s Assistant and 
Acting Commissioner for part of 1918, consulted the Chief Constables 
of the major urban police forces, the Superintendents of the various 
provincial forces, Perry of the RNWMP, the Immigration Department, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway’s Department of Investigation, and the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency in New York. From all these agencies he 
sought a report on the [WW in general and comments on how best to 
deal with the IWW in Canada. In addition he commissioned the Thiel 
Company in Chicago and a Toronto firm, the Employers’ Detective 
Agency, to report on the Wobblies. For further work he proposed hiring 
‘the private agency that we think has the inside track of these people 
at present, with operatives working amongst them, in order that we 
might learn of any Headquarters ... and get first hand information 
of their doings’. Money spent to learn their plans now, he added, will 
save thousands later by stopping this ‘very dangerous, socialistic, and 
perhaps murderous lot’ before they get started here.” 

Somewhat anti-climactically Cawdron reported two weeks later that 
‘the sum total of the reports is that we have nothing to fear from them 
at the present time’. But the IWW was now replaced, or confused at 
least in Cawdron’s report, by the Ukrainian Social Democratic Party 
(USDP). The Acting Chief Commissioner reported proudly that he had 
‘a special man on the inside with a view to learning if they have any 
plans for the present year’.”! Subsequent reports from Cawdron, however, 
indicated additional concerns, especially in Ontario and Quebec. These 
reports almost universally focused on immigrant workers and their 
organizations such as the USDP, the Russian Workers Union, and the 
Finnish Organization. The reports varied dramatically in tone and in 
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strategic suggestions, but alarm was clearly mounting in the business 
community and among police and military officials.” 


THE RISE AND FALL OF C.H. CAHAN, MAY 1918-JANUARY 1919 


As a result of the conflicting information and advice the government 
was receiving, Prime Minister Borden, immediately before his departure 
for England, wrote to C.H. Cahan, a Montreal lawyer with British 
Secret Service ties, to enlist his aid. Cahan had written to Borden a 
few days before offering his services to the Canadian war effort. Unfor- 
tunately, Borden’s response and subsequent request were ambiguous 
at best. He described ‘certain evidence pointing pretty distinctly to a 
propaganda in various parts of the country which raises a suspicion 
that it is being carried on by German agents or with German support’. 
After seeking Cahan’s advice on establishing ‘some effective organization 
to investigate the whole subject’, he concluded by enclosing a secret 
American document regarding such an ‘organization of a more or less 
voluntary character’ under the control of the Department of Justice. 
While somewhat unclear, it would seem that Borden was considering 
a Canadian equivalent to the American Protective League.“ Cahan, 
however, as we shall see, had other ideas. 

In June Chief Commissioner Sherwood provided Minister of Justice 
Doherty with a final report on the IWW. ‘After a thorough and exhaustive 
investigation’, he wrote, ‘no trace can be found of any activity on the 
part of the IWW in this country.’ He noted a renewal of SDP activity 
but found nothing sinister there, but rather an organization for ‘the 
improvement of workers’ conditions and the securing of better pay’. 
Meanwhile, a few ‘aliens’ had been interned to ensure that they did not 
become agitators, close censorship of the mail had been undertaken, 
and ‘a plan adopted for keeping in touch with the situation was approved 
of at a conference of experienced police officials held in Ottawa’. Finally, 
the staff of the DP had been augmented by the seconding to Ottawa 
of Toronto Detective Wallace, an experienced political operative.” 

Sherwood’s confident report to Doherty was called into question 
one month later when Cahan filed his first report to the same minister. 
While Cahan found little to worry about among German or Austrian 
Canadians, he did note ‘considerable mental unrest among the peoples 
of Slavic origin in Canada, Russian, Ukrainian, and Austrian, which 
is directly attributable to the dissemination in Canada of the Socialistic 
doctrines, espoused by the Russian Revolutionary element, and more 
recently by the Bolsheviki Party in Russia.’ These problems had nothing 
to do with German activities in Canada and therefore an organization 
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like the American Protective League would serve little purpose. Indeed, 
he argued that in Canada such an organization would almost certainly 
degenerate into warring parties of French and English. But more serious 
even than the slavic unrest: 


There is apparently wide-spread unrest and discontent throughout 
Canada, which finds expression in labor agitation and strikes, 
in attempts to avoid the Military Service Act, in mutterings against 
food prices, in criticism of the treatment of returned soldiers, in 
the prevalent suspicion that discrimination is shown in the collection 
of federal taxes, and in general discontent with the administration 
of the federal departments. 


This general disaffection Cahan attributed to war-weariness and he 
recommended renewed efforts ‘to overcome existing unrest and dis- 
satisfaction’. Most importantly, however, he promoted an expansion 
of the work of the Dominion Police and an elaboration of their co- 
operation with other police agencies.” 

This eloquent document might be termed the opening round in Canada’s 
Red Scare. Cahan, unlike Cawdron and Sherwood, pinpointed the sub- 
versive threat as Bolshevism in Canada and identified the immigrant 
communities as the locus of concern. Moreover, the unrest he described 
in July 1918 grew rapidly that summer. In late August Cahan wrote 
to Borden to prompt him to consider his recommendations to Doherty 
and went a bit further calling specifically for increased co-operation 
between an expanded DP and both Military Police and Immigration 
authorities.”’ 

Cahan next filed his final report with the Minister of Justice. This 
17-page document articulated much more fully Cahan’s campaign of 
repression, much of which was to be implemented by the Union govern- 
ment in autumn 1918. He first surveyed the alien registration and intern- 
ment programme and generally applauded its successful implementation 
by the Chief Commissioner of the DP. He further commended the August 
1918 extension of this registration to a// enemy aliens over the age of 16 
but recommended its additional expansion to cover Russians, Ukrainians, 
and Finns. The rationale, of course, derived from his earlier observations 
concerning the growth of Bolshevik propaganda in Canada: 


The Russians, Ukrainians, and Finns, who are employed in the 
mines, factories, and other industries of Canada, are now being 
thoroughly saturated with the socialistic doctrines which have 
been proclaimed by the Bolsheviki faction of Russia ... For several 
years before the outbreak of the war, the industrial centres of 
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Canada were literally deluged with these publications; and, at 
the present time, I have before me a mass of this literature, filled 
with the most pernicious and seditious teaching, which is even 
now, in large quantities, being secretly circulated in Canada. 


Identifying the guilty organizations as the Social Democratic Party of 
Canada, the Ukrainian Revolutionary Group, the Russian Revolutionary 
Group, and others unspecified, he noted their presence throughout 
Ontario and in Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta. Membership in these 
groups was estimated at over 1000 in Toronto and from 150 to 175 
in Hamilton, Winnipeg, Sault Ste Marie, Timmins and Copper Cliff. 
Compulsory registration and monthly reporting would make them ‘amen- 
able to local police supervision’. Moreover, such close supervision ‘puts 
these aliens on their guard against personal misconduct, and the Govern- 
ment is thereby enabled to exercise a salutary restraining influence upon 
individuals who would otherwise prove obstreperous’. 

Cahan then turned to the subject of revolutionary propaganda. After 
citing various examples ranging from Jack London through the revolution- 
ary new year’s greetings of one Felix Connosevitch of Brantford, to the 
Constitution of the SDP, he recommended the ‘most stringent measures 
to curtail the importation, publication, and distribution of such doctrines, 
at least until the termination of the present war; and to prohibit during 
the same period, the oral advocacy of such doctrines at public or private 
meetings’. More specifically he suggested the banning of the IWW, 
the Workers International Industrial Union (the Detroit IWW), the SDP, 
the USDP, the Ukrainian Revolutionary Group, the Russian Revolutionary 
Group, and ‘any other society or organization inculcating the same 
doctrines or teachings’. Membership in or attendance at any meeting 
of such groups would be a criminal offence, punishable by imprisonment 
only, as would the public or private advocacy of their doctrines or teach- 
ings. In addition, he proposed that no newspaper, magazine or journal 
be permitted to publish in any language except English or French without 
receipt of a federal licence. Similarly no pamphlet, leaflet or poster should 
be published in any foreign language without prior submission in trans- 
lation to the Press Censor for a certificate of approval. Finally, he 
promoted the wide extension of peace officers’ rights to search, confiscate 
and destroy such materials. 

Cahan next considered enforcement mechanisms. Noting that enforce- 
ment of the various security provisions of the War Measures Act were 
fragmented through numerous government departments under various 
ministers, he suggested centralization for efficiency. He cited quite favour- 
ably the American example of an Attorney General with a Department 
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of Justice governing widely dispersed District Attorneys and with a 
Federal police and investigative capacity. He concluded that a similar 
pattern should be followed in Canada and that the Department of Justice 
should be given primary responsibility for the enforcement of War 
Measures Act regulations. Noting that many of those powers such as 
enforcement of the MSA were currently held by military authorities, 
he argued that they were at times ‘aggressive and arbitrary and seldom 
trained in the administration of law’ and that this ‘often unnecessarily 
irritated and displeased the Canadian civilian population’. The solution 
he offered was a new Public Safety Branch of the Department of Justice 
which was to be filled in a non-partisan fashion but by individuals ‘in 
cordial sympathy with the war aims of the government’. Even if the 
government did not choose to establish this new agency, he called for 
the rapid expansion of the DP to allow the Chief Commissioner ‘to 
ensure that the regulations for the registration and supervision of all 
aliens are strictly enforced’.” 

The government moved very quickly in the aftermath of Cahan’s 
report. Within a week they passed two new Orders-in-Council to implement 
his recommendations regarding the banning of various socialist, ethnic 
and labour organizations and their publications.”” In late September 
Cahan began meeting with Doherty and his Deputy Minister to plan 
implementation of the rest of his report. In the process he began to map 
out a larger role for himself. Increasing emphasis was placed on the 
Public Safety Branch, which he now volunteered to direct. In addition 
the war-time justification for such a federal effort also began to slip 
into longer-range plans: 


Personally, I am disposed to believe that until demobilization is 
completed, and perhaps thereafter until the industrial unrest, which 
grows out of the war, is entirely dissipated, it will be necessary 
for the federal authority to maintain a strong and effective organ- 
ization, in the Department of Justice, for the enforcement of 
federal laws. In my opinion, if we are to preserve a United Canadian 
nation, we will not, for a long time, be in a position to revert 
to the old policy of laisser faire, and leave the haphazard enforcement 
of federal laws to provincial and municipal authorities. 


The aims of the organization remained much the same, although he 
now placed additional emphasis on its central role in co-ordinating all 
governmental activities in this area, and most particularly in directing 
prosecution and investigation. It is well worth noting that, throughout 
the Cahan documents, the RNWMP is almost never mentioned and 
the few allusions are only to their northern role.*° 
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The Public Safety Branch was established by Order-in-Council on 
2 October 1918 ‘for the effective administration of the laws, orders, 
and regulations enacted for the preservation of public order and safety 
during the continuance of the war, and more particularly to administer 
and enforce the orders and regulations sanctioned as war measures’. 
Cahan became its first and only Director.” 

In November Cahan provided a detailed and ambitious organizational 
plan for his new PSB. In addition to a central office staff including 
an Assistant Director (he proposed to appoint his son), his plan included 
a Bureau of Investigation of five secret service agents ‘thoroughly qualified 
and competent and always available for special service’. Working directly 
under the Director they were to receive $3000 per annum plus expenses 
which was extremely high pay by civil service standards. In addition 
he proposed a total reorganization of the Dominion Police. The country 
was to be divided into 10 Districts, each with a Commissioner of Police, 
three detectives, and between seven and 15 constables. For the entire 
nation he proposed a force of 24 detectives and 92 constables. He also 
proposed a reserve force of Dominion Police of 100 men, a third to be 
stationed in each of Nova Scotia, Quebec/Ontario, and British Columbia. 
This reserve force was intended for ‘the suppression of disorder where 
strikes, riots, etc., are anticipated or may arise’. He priced this reorgan- 
ization at about $300,000 in salaries per annum. Implementation of his 
scheme ‘would create a force of Dominion Police sufficient to preserve 
public order and safety throughout Canada during the period of demobil- 
ization, without the necessity of involving the frequent aid of the military 
forces’. 

Cahan had reached the height of his influence with the Canadian 
government. His career as Canada’s leading anti-Bolshevik declined 
precipitously thereafter. In many ways Cahan’s political failure created 
the space for the RNWMP’s uncertain path towards a new role as Canada’s 
central domestic intelligence agency. A second fortuitous personnel 
change, however, also played a major part in the RNWMP’s ascendancy. 
Sir Percy Sherwood, the Chief Commissioner of the DP, decided for 
health reasons to resign at the age of 65. His Assistant, Albert Cawdron, 
became Acting Chief Commissioner but was never granted the full 
position.** Finally, and admittedly more speculative, is the course taken 
by Newton Rowell, the President of the Privy Council, and probably 
the most important Liberal in Borden’s Union Government. As President 
of the Privy Council, Rowell’s ministry included the RNWMP. Indeed 
in September 1918 when the new repressive PC Orders were being passed 
and the Public Safety Branch created, Rowell was on a tour of western 
Canada. A major purpose of his trip was consultation with Commissioner 
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Perry on the future of the RNWMP.” No doubt the unanimous accolades 
that the Force received throughout Rowell’s tour did much to reinforce 
for him the possibilities of redefining its role. 

On his return to Ottawa he became embroiled in a Cabinet struggle 
over the PC Orders passed in his absence. He had no general objections 
to the repressive measures instituted but he did feel that the legislation 
had gone too far by including the Social Democratic Party of Canada 
on the list of specifically banned organizations. Rowell wrote to Doherty 
on 18 October to register his dissent, which was based on the opposition 
that the measure was generating in the labour community. He also noted 
that no doubt the SDP’s presence on the list was simply an oversight 
in the drafting of the legislation. Cahan, however, refused to compromise. 
Instead he raised the stakes considerably by writing directly to Borden 
to complain of interference and to suggest, albeit subtly, that the objecting 
ministers were simply bowing to Red pressure. After outlining at length 
the ‘most insidious propaganda’ efforts of the SDP, he argued at length 
against the deletion of the SDP from the Order, or at the very least a 
delay until the current prosecutions could be completed. In his more 
public submission to his minister for use in Cabinet, Cahan warned 
that any repeal would ‘be hailed by those followers of the red flag, 
who are the chief exponents of German propaganda throughout Canada, 
as an indication that they are at liberty in Canada to undermine, without 
restraint, the very foundation of our social, industrial, and political 
system’. After detailing his charges at length, he concluded that the 
SDP was not a ‘political party in the ordinary meaning of those words. 
It is the Party of Red Revolution, advocating submission to German 
might, subversion of all constitutional government, robbery of personal 
property, and the accomplishment of its avowed aims by sabotage and 
general strikes.’ Again indicating his lack of trust in his minister, he 
sent this brief directly to Borden and offered to supply him with various 
examples of SDP propaganda if it would help.** 

Rowell, with strong support from Thomas Crerar, won the day on 
this issue in Cabinet with his argument that the SDP was a recognized 
political labour party which had existed for 10 years without previous 
interference. In classic liberal terms he argued that as such the task 
was ‘to combat their ideas in public argument or propaganda’. ‘A policy 
of repression,’ he argued, was ‘not only contrary to the public interest, 
but will alienate from government the support of the progressive elements 
in the community, who, while out of sympathy with the SDP programme, 
still insist on freedom of thought and freedom of speech on social and econ- 
omic questions.’*” Crerar insisted that the SDP did not advocate violence 
and thus should not come under the ban. There was ‘no justification 
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whatsoever’, he argued, describing Cahan’s attack on the SDP as ‘the 
very negation of the first principles of democracy’.** While the SDP 
was removed from the list, the ban on the other organizations remained. 

Coterminous with this debate a co-ordinated series of police raids 
took place across Ontario. For example, the Chief Constable of Sault 
Ste. Marie reported that raids against ‘social revolutionaries’ on 19 
October had led to 10 arrests and subsequent convictions with fines 
as high as $4000 or sentences of as long as five years.*® Chief Grassett 
of the Toronto Police Force also reported similar success on 20 October. 
His raids had netted 41 members of the Chinese National League and 
23 members of the Russian Social Democratic Party, the Ukrainian 
Socialist Party, and the Finnish Socialist Party, as well as a vast array 
of prohibited literature.” 

Cahan later, somewhat disingenuously given his plea to Borden, 
denied responsibility for the SDP prosecutions in Ontario under the 
Order-in-Council. This initial setback in Cabinet did not prevent Cahan 
from promoting further schemes. In his effort to create a replica of 
the Bureau of Investigation in the United States Department of Justice, 
he proposed a force of secret agents under his supervision: 


The Director of Public Safety should have available an adequate 
number of investigators to probe very thoroughly the sources of 
enemy propaganda in this country, the violations of law due to 
the advocates of social and political revolution, and the general 
social and industrial unrest throughout Canada, so that the Govern- 
ment of Canada may always be kept thoroughly informed of the 
actual existing conditions, and so that offences against existing 
laws may be effectively prosecuted.*! 


He even knew where he could recruit such agents, namely from the 
military groups then enforcing the Military Service Act and from Military 
and Naval Intelligence. To reinforce his argument he cited the recent 
assassination in Victoria of Tan Hui Ling, Minister of the Interior in the 
Chinese government, by Chung Wong, an activist in the Chinese Nationalist 
League.” He also drew a grim picture of the activities of ‘social revol- 
utionists’ throughout Canada’s industrial districts. His recommendation 
then was to reorganize the Public Safety Branch and the Dominion 
Police to allow the hiring of secret agents without the Cabinet’s direct 
approval of the expense. Here he again used the American example and 
concluded: 


I am convinced that even upon the declaration of peace, the Dominion 
Government can only ensure the maintenance of law and order 
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throughout Canada by preparing now to control all the disturbing 
elements in this country; and, therefore, I earnestly invite the 
attention of the government to this matter, now, when possible 
future events may, in anticipation, be fully provided for.” 


Cahan lost this battle as well. No agents were authorized to be employed 
under his control. Moreover, his request that his son, Charles Hazlitt 
Cahan, be appointed as his Assistant Director, was flatly rejected ‘as 
inappropriate’ by the Cabinet. But, as was prefigured in the SDP case, 
his major offence was his refusal to play by the established rules of 
public service. As an important Tory politician in his own right, he 
simply failed to work through appropriate ministerial channels. Justice 
Minister Doherty’s patience finally ran out when, in November, he read 
in the press announcements of policy directions emanating from the 
Director of the Public Safety Branch that he, let alone the Cabinet, had 
never approved. He warned Cahan to ‘be careful in the future to see that 
similar announcements are not made without having been authorized by 
the Minister’. Nevertheless, Cahan continued to lobby for support from 
other Ministers. For example, his frustration with his lack of progress 
in Justice led him to correspond with General Mewburn, the Minister 
of Militia and Defence, to gain support for his efforts. When even this 
failed, he appealed to the acting Prime Minister, Sir Thomas White.“ 

It appears that his special pleading with White failed for he offered 
his resignation in early January and the Public Safety Branch was abolished 
by PC 104 of 16 January 1919.“ Thus ended a brief Canadian flirtation 
with a security solution akin to that of the United States, which had 
remained Cahan’s model throughout. One is tempted to speculate that 
if Cahan had possessed only a minute portion of the political/bureaucratic 
talents of the young J. Edgar Hoover the outcome might have been 
quite different.“ 


THE RE-EMERGENCE OF THE RNWMP, 1919 


Cahan and his solutions went into eclipse, but the problem of labour 
unrest and socialist activity that they were intended to address remained. 
While in its phase of repressive mobilization in September and October 
1918, the government had passed two other Orders-in-Council. The 
first, which received relatively little attention or protest, slammed the 
door shut on police unionism in the federal sector before it commenced. 
PC 2213 of 7 October 1918 forbade any member of the DP or RNWMP 
from ‘becoming a member of or in any wise associated with any trade 
union organization or any society or association connected or affiliated 
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therewith’ under threat of immediate dismissal.“ The perceived threat 


that this action preempted was the potential spread of police unionism 
to the federal sector. Most municipal police forces in major Canadian 
urban centres were organizing in the summer and fall of 1918 and police 
strikes broke out in Toronto and Montreal that winter. Not surprisingly 
the subject of police unionism proved extremely controversial. The 
Borden government, on this occasion, spoke clearly and decisively. 

The other Order-in-Council, PC 2525 of 18 September 1918, banned 
strikes for the duration of the war.*? A wave of public controversy and 
vigorous protest from the labour leadership combined with rank-and-file 
refusal to cease strike activities led the Borden government to withdraw 
the Order before actually using its punitive provisions. Cahan with his 
usual enthusiasm volunteered his Public Safety Branch to commence 
prosecution under the new Order-in-Council, but the Department indicated 
that they would handle the matter without his aid.” 

In late October, as we have seen, Rowell began to explore with Com- 
missioner Perry the post-war role of the Force and its relationship to 
the future of the Dominion Police. Perry drew up three possible scenarios 
for his minister. First, the Force could be greatly reduced in strength 
and police the Yukon and North West Territories. Second, the Force 
could simply become part of the permanent military establishment. 
Third, the RNWMP could be amalgamated and consolidated with all 
Departmental law enforcement agencies to form a new Canadian Con- 
stabulary. After offering the options, Perry commented on each. The 
first, he felt, would need no more than 100 men and was simply not 
worth the trouble. The second, he recognized, had always been the 
assumed destiny of the Force, but he now wondered if the Force’s 
experience was not more useful on the civilian side of Canadian life. 
Therefore, he recommended his third option, and suggested that such 
a constabulary could police the Territories, Indian reserves, the CNR, 
and the Dominion Parks; fulfil the functions of the Dominion Police, 
including the secret service; deal with customs and revenue service matters; 
enforce all federal laws; and, perhaps, serve as penitentiary guards.*! 

Another factor in the considerations before the government was the 
inappropriateness of any peacetime use of the military to continue to 
enforce the Military Service Act, especially in the pursuit of defaulters 
and deserters. Arthur Meighen, the Acting Minister of Justice, proposed 
to Borden and Doherty, both then absent in Europe, that such enforce- 
ment must be turned over to the Dominion Police and that for this 
and ‘other purposes’ it was time to amalgamate the DP and the RNWMP 
under the President of the Privy Council. Sherwood’s recent resignation 
as Chief Commissioner of the DP made such an action timely. Given 
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that Perry, after almost 20 years as Commissioner of the RNWMP, 
was unlikely to agree to any subordinate role, Meighen suggested him 
to lead such a new force. 

Borden and Doherty, however, objected to the merger. Somewhat 
out of touch, Borden doubted that Perry would accept such an amalga- 
mation because of the Force’s semi-military background and its ‘proud 
traditions.’ He still assumed, incorrectly as we have seen, that Perry 
would prefer to become part of the permanent military force. To resolve 
the problem of enforcement of the MSA Borden suggested giving the 
RNWMP the role as part of their mandate on a Canada-wide basis. Both 
men also objected strongly to the idea of permanent police force reporting 
to the President of the Privy Council because any such force should 
be under the Department of Justice.” 

Thus, the reorganization, which came in ‘December 1918 to take 
effect in the new year, was not as dramatic as it might have been. As 
a first step, the country was simply split in two at the Lakehead. The 
RNWMP became the federal police force with responsibility for all 
federal law enforcement west of the twin cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William. The Dominion Police maintained their position east of the 
imaginary line. Duties included enforcing all the Orders-in-Council 
under the War Measures Act and, more ominously, aiding and assisting 
the civil powers to preserve law and order. The authorized size of the 
Force was increased to 1200, although Perry had sought 2000. The first 
priority for reaching that recruiting objective was to get the A Squadron 
of the Canadian Corps back to Canada and to find the other former 
members of the Force in the CEF and assign them to A Squadron for 
the purpose of bringing them home as a high priority.” 

The RNWMP now had a greater jurisdiction and more authority 
than at any time in its history. Commissioner Perry turned to the massive 
task before him with considerable energy. Faced with a significant man- 
power shortage, Perry recalled the RNWMP on loan to the DP for 
MSA Enforcement in Quebec. He then proceeded to take over the 
various DP operations in the west, incorporating the DP officers into 
the Force. The total strength of the DP in the west had amounted to 
only 154 men so further recruitment was necessary. 

The question of the secret service dimensions of the task arose 
immediately. Rowell sought information from McLean as to DP activities 
in the west in this area and instructed his officials: 


It is important that this branch of the Service should receive most 
careful consideration and that an efficient service should be main- 
tained so that the Government would be kept thoroughly advised 
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of what is going on in the principal centres where IWW or other 
revolutionary agitators might be at work. 


The fact that Rowell had to ask about secret service arrangements in 
the west is instructive, especially when it became clear that the RNWMP 
did not know the answer either outside Alberta and Saskatchewan where 
they already had such jurisdiction and where only two secret agents 
were in place before the expansion.*” They knew vaguely of the operations 
of Immigration agent Malcolm J. Reid in British Columbia but only 
through further inquiry did they discover that all other DP activity in 
this area in Manitoba and British Columbia was handled by co-operation 
with municipal and provincial police forces.** Further evidence of the 
total disarray in government security policy was the letter written in 
late February by Comptroller McLean to the Director of the Public 
Safety Branch offering the Force’s full co-operation in the area of counter- 
subversion. Apparently, almost two months after Cahan’s demise and 
the termination of the PSB, the RNWMP remained uninformed.” 
Moreover, despite his imminent removal, Cahan continued to lobby in 
early January against the government’s new direction. The obsequious and 
ubiquitous Malcolm J. Reid was unhappy about the rise of the RNWMP 
in the west. Despite direct orders from Cawdron, he refused to turn 
over his extensive security files to the Mounties. In this resistance, he 
was fully supported by Cahan, who wrote to Deputy Minister Newcombe: 


It seems to me the most extraordinary thing imaginable that the 
RNWMP should proceed to intervene and take over all this con- 
fidential and legal investigation carried on by the Department 
of Justice without a word to this Department. Such action would 
seriously interfere with the administration of justice and place 
officials of the RNWMP in charge who lack every qualification 
for carrying on the work.® 


While this struggle remained unresolved for some months, Perry eventually 
prevailed despite Reid’s enlisting the support of Unionists MPs J.A. 
Calder and H.H. Stevens. The Mounties got the files and, in this case, 
successfully resisted getting the man, who McLean tersely described as 
‘not a satisfactory official’.® 

Further evidence of the rough transfer of authority was apparent 
in the relationship between the RNWMP and the various other police 
forces in their half of the country. Whereas the DP had heavily utilized 
municipal and provincial police, Perry from the start carefully protected 
his mandate. In a most telling letter, he refused more co-operation offered 
by the Edmonton Police Commission: 
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With regard to men operating in Alberta and your request that 
the Officer Commanding the Alberta Provincial Police in that 
section may be advised, I assume you refer to secret agents. Secret 
agents are operating in every part of Alberta and especially in 
the cities and industrial areas. Their identity is often not known 
to our Officer Commanding Districts and seldom are these agents 
known to each other. I do not think that there can be any danger 
of overlapping in their work as the information obtained by a 
special agent is generally fragmentary and cannot always be relied 
on. The more sources of information we have, the more likely we 
are to arrive at the truth. 


Perhaps even more surprisingly, Perry also established a further principle 
that would govern later RCMP security work as well: 


An incident recently occurred in the Crows Nest Pass where a 
constable of the Alberta Provincial Police quite properly, no doubt, 
arrested one of our Agents. This may occur at any time. I have 
instructed our Agents not to disclose their identity, but to accept 
whatever may happen. You will recognize the necessity of this. 
An arrest and punishment may often strengthen his position and 
secure the confidence of the element he is investigating. 


The question of the justification of the use of agents provocateurs that 
immediately arises from this quotation was not addressed in any of 
the security materials that I have seen to date. . 

The recruitment of secret agents in a serious fashion began early 
in January 1919. Perry circularized all his Officers Commanding (OC) 
with two key memos. The first discussed the Bolshevik threat in general 
and the second issued more specific guidelines to detectives and secret 
agents. Proceeding from the premise that ‘the pernicious doctrines of 
Bolshevism’ were spreading rapidly throughout the world and in Canada, 
he drew his officers’ attention particularly to Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Vancouver and to the foreign settlements scattered through the 
Prairies, which he noted were especially ‘susceptible to Bolshevik teaching 
and propaganda’. Officers Commanding were ‘to take steps to see that 
careful and constant supervision is maintained over these foreign settle- 
ments with a view to detecting the least indication of Bolshevik tendencies 
and doctrines’. Socialists all over the west, he continued, regarded the 
Bolsheviks ‘as champions of workers everywhere’ and that ‘serious 
unrest’ was an obvious possibility. Therefore, ‘our duty is to prevent 
the efforts of misguided persons to subvert and undermine the settled 
Government of Canada’. OCs were to keep informed and ‘energetically 
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deal with all unlawful and pernicious propaganda’. To do so they should 
‘take steps to select some good, trustworthy men ... as secret agents 
and submit their names, records, and qualifications for my approval’. 
He also urged them to survey all radical pamphlets and publications 
and, if appropriate, to prosecute under Section 174 of the Criminal 
Code. Similarly, they were to record all questionable public speeches 
if they expected any seditious or treasonable content and particularly 
to watch street meetings. All this, of course, was to be done in such 
a way as ‘not to arouse suspicion or cause antagonism’. In conclusion, 
he reiterated, ‘The Government relies upon the RNWMP to keep it 
early advised of any development toward social unrest. It is extremely 
important that such unrest should not be permitted to develop into a 
menace to good order and public safety.’® 

A second memo of the same date outlines the job expected of the 
undercover detectives and secret agents. They were to become ‘fully 
acquainted with all labour and other organizations in their respective 
districts’. Each organization ‘should be carefully investigated with a 
view to determining’ its purpose and object, its proclivity to Bolshevik 
influence, any current Bolshevik tendencies, or its Bolshevik nature. 
Not surprisingly, organizations in the last three categories ‘must receive 
careful and constant attention’. Particular attention was to be addressed 
to ‘the officials and leaders of these organizations’ who ‘must be carefully 
investigated and studied regarding their ways, habits, and antecedents’. 
All such information was to be scrupulously recorded and the subsequent 
files would provide ‘a complete history of these men and their doings 
to date’. Lest anyone had missed his point, Perry reiterated that ‘particular 
attention must be paid to the different labour unions in their district’ 
because ‘this class of organization is particularly susceptible to Bolshevik 
teaching’. He concluded by cautioning that great care needed to be 
taken to ensure the reliability of such sources.” 

Thus from January 1919 the Security apparatus of the RNWMP 
targeted labour as its primary focus. Let us turn now to an examination 
of the devices developed by the RNWMP to carry out its surveillance 
and counter-subversion functions. 

As the Perry memo cited above suggests, the Commissioner attached 
considerable importance to the development of Personal History Files 
(PHF). The register of these files consists of a file number, an individual’s 
name, place of residence, and an occasional additional comment. The 
files themselves are filled with all information gathered by the Force 
by any means concerning the individual. To date only a few of these 
files have found their way into the Archives (Emma Goldman, Camillien 
Houde), but others can now be acquired from the Canadian Security 
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Intelligence Service through the Access to Information legislation. The 
first Register can be found in the NAC and subsequent partial lists 
have been acquired by Access requests to CSIS.© 

Assistant Commissioner W.H. Routledge, the first head of the Criminal 
Investigation Branch, followed up on Perry’s initial memo to set up 
the new system in late February 1919. Routledge wrote the Officers 
Commanding instructing them personally to supervise the preparation 
of these files. Such files were to include the following information: 
‘Names and usual descriptive particulars. A photograph if it is at all 
possible to obtain one without arousing suspicion. Date of arrival in 
Canada; if naturalized or not; married or single; family; home address; 
present occupation; particular associations affiliated with and standing 
in same; present locality of activities; points where he is known to have 
been in any way active; details of any police records which he may 
have had; degree of intelligence and education and all other possible 
information which would assist in compiling a complete record of the 
man’.® Initially, these files were to be opened only upon the request 
of the CIB office, but two weeks later the instructions were modified 
to demand that the local OC should compile a PHF on ‘any prominent 
agitator coming under your notice ... but great care must be taken 
not to arouse the suspicions of the party being thus reported on’.” 

The Register available in the Archives covers the period from its 
conception in 1919 to the end of 1924. In those six years 2590 files 
were opened. These files concerned 2525 individuals once duplicates 
were removed. A subsequent access request to CSIS for the subsequent 
registers to the end of 1929 succeeded in gaining a massively exempted 
list which indicated that in the following five years another 2216 individual 
files were opened. In other words, on average 437 Canadians had files 
opened on them annually from 1919 to 1929.® 

The lists lend themselves to relatively limited statistical analysis, 
but Table 1 shows the geographic breakdown for the first 2590 files. 
(The CSIS list had no geographical information for the 54 individuals 
whose names had not been deleted or could be identified by cross- 
referencing with subject files.) As may be seen, British Columbia and 
Alberta are significantly over-represented, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
somewhat, and the rest of the country is badly underrepresented. To 
some degree at least this is partially a statistical artifact of the initial 
western-only jurisdiction of the RNWMP. For example, the first Toronto 
file is number 1225 and the first Montreal file is number 1254, which 
suggests that almost half of the total files were generated before 1 February 
1920 when the new Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) took over 
national jurisdiction. Other scattered information which can be gleaned 
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TABLE 1 
‘AGITATORS’ BY LOCATION, 1919-24 
Number on List 2590 
Number Names (after adjustments) 2525 
Number Places Listed 2287 


A. Geographic Breakdown of Provinces 
% Canadian 


No. of agitators % agitators Population 1821 

British Columbia 7715 33.9 6.0 
Alberta 477 20.9 6.7 
Saskatchewan 286 12.5 8.6 
Ontario 276 12.1 33.4 
Manitoba 253 11.1 6.9 
Quebec 158 6.9 26.9 
Nova Scotia 15 1.0 6.0 
Prince Edward Island 1 - 1.0 
Yukon 1 - —- 
New Brunswick 0 - 4.4 
USA 24 1.0 
Other Foreign 5 2 
Unknown 16 7 

2287 100.3 

B. Geographic Breakdown by City >50 
No. of agitators % agitators 

Vancouver 427 34.4 
Winnipeg 194 15.7 
Montreal 156 12.6 
Edmonton. 118 10.0 
Toronto 80 6.5 
Calgary 74 6.0 
Regina 73 5.9 
Ft. William 65 5.2 
Saskatoon 53 4.3 

1240 100.6 


Source: RG18, Vol.2248, Register of Bolsheviks. 


from the list is the presence of 68 women, one of whom, Alli Koivisto, 
is quaintly described as ‘an agitatress’. In addition, the list includes 
23 clergy (Ivens, Irvine, Smith, Woodsworth, and Bland are the most 
prominent), 14 doctors, six military, and five elected officials (John 
Queen of Winnipeg and Mayor Joseph Clarke of Edmonton, for example). 
The unfortunately rather random marginalia identifies nine IWW and 
six OBU members, as well as an array of less predictable entries such 
as English harvester, Jewish lecturer, Esperanto teacher, Hindu wrestler, 
and perhaps most intriguing, ‘ex-RCMP’.” 
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The second data series compiled by the new security section of the 
Force was a set of subject files on radicalism. The register of these files 
was obtained from CSIS by means of three access requests.” The rate 
at which these files were compiled seems quite uneven. As Table 2 illustrates, 
the Force opened the first 3459 subject files in 1919 or slightly over 
half of the total for the 11-year period. In the first four years fully 80 
per cent of the total for the entire period were opened. While this is 
partially dictated simply by the cumulative nature of the development 
of a filing system, it probably also indicates a combination of a slowing 
of radical activities late in the decade and a similar decline in RCMP 
activity. A comprehensive analysis of this data and a careful cross- 
tabulation of the data in each set are yet to be completed. Nevertheless, 
it should be readily apparent that the surveillance entered into by the 
RNWMP from January 1919 was of a different order from what had 
gone before.” 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER SUBJECT FILES OPENED BY YEAR, 1919-29 


Number % of Total 
1919 3429 S11 
1920 299 4.4 
1921 689 10.2 
1922 789 11.7 
1923 435 6.4 
1924 344 5.1 
1925 268 ; 4.0 
1926 178 2.6 
1927 89 1,3 
1928 126 1.9 
1929 81 1.2 
Total 6767 99.9 


Source: CSIS, Register of Bolshevik Subject Files, Access Requests, 86-A-10, 87-A-125, 
and 88-A-91. 


Another significant change in RNWMP practice in early 1919 also 
took place because of the new security demands. Each Division OC’s 
customary monthly report was no longer to contain any allusions to 
‘matters which have been dealt with by secret investigation’. As the 
old monthly reports were not confidential, ‘in future, commencing on 
first February 1919’, each OC should file a ‘CONFIDENTIAL Report’ 
monthly, ‘giving a summary of the secret investigation work and opinions 
of the OCs as to general conditions with regard to labour, industrial 
disputes, and socialistic and anarchical activities in triplicate’.”*? Many 
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of these reports survive in the archives for the years 1919 and 1920 but 
all attempts to locate the rest of this material for the rest of that decade 
have failed so far.” 

A few examples of material culled from these reports will indicate 
the style of security operations in early 1919. The OC Edmonton, for 
example, reported in late January 1919 that they were keeping SPC 
leader Joe Knight under careful watch. He also worried about the problem 
of recruiting secret agents: 


I have been endeavoring during the month to engage some special 
agents with a view of getting definite information with regard to 
alien propaganda and socialistic matters. This I have found exceed- 
ingly difficult; the right class of man is very hard to get. I have 
engaged temporarily a returned soldier, W.P. Walker, who has 
been highly recommended and I think he will make good.” 


A report from Vancouver two months later showed the progress that 
the OCs were making in recruiting agents: 


As cases have cropped up for investigation agents have been engaged; 
it is a difficult matter, however, to ensure efficient work in a new 
district like this, when one does not know the people on whom 
it is necessary to rely on for information and investigation and 
too the number must be kept in bounds. Up to date Messrs. Devitt, 
Spain, Eccles, Jones, Roth, Hall, Davies, Wilkie, and Lawrence 
have been engaged, all of whom are either ex-members of the 
Force or are returned soldiers or both. Special Agent Eccles was 
sent up to work through the camps in the Grand Trunk Pacific as 
per your instructions and I hope shortly to be able to supply you 
with some good information.” 


Horrigan, the OC Vancouver, also contributed an eloquent, albeit some- 
what purple, account of the Vancouver General Sympathetic Strike: 


Nevertheless, there was, as it were, a dangerous volcano constantly 
threatening; or I might say, it was as if it only required a spark 
to start a conflagration. The atmosphere, so to speak, was charged, 
ominous, and extremely dispiriting. One felt trouble in the air. 
Everywhere the strikers lined the streets, their glances bespeaking 
a sinister intent — depraved, vicious-looking men — the very dregs 
and refuse of the strikers, seeming to track our every move and 
action. Certainly, there were fanatics, who, in spite of the official 
mandate of the strike committee not to create any disturbance would 
have lost no opportunity, in an unguarded moment, to wreck our 
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buildings in an attempt to destroy, or at least severely cripple, the 
police; men who, having no aptitude or propensity but for depredation 
and bloodshed, would have hailed with delight an opportunity of 
unrestricted license.” 


Clearly, even the reassurance of secret agents’ reports did not eliminate 
the fear engendered by the class struggle. 

This is not the place to enter into a re-evaluation of the RNWMP 
role in the Winnipeg General Strike, but I think it is worth noting that 
S.W. Horrall’s congratulatory tone about the quality of RNWMP intel- 
ligence is partial at best.”” For example, the Force made available to 
Acting Prime Minister Sir Thomas White the report of Secret Agent 
No.10 on the Calgary Convention. This agent was identified by Perry 
as having ‘for many years taken an active part in the IWW and kindred 
associations, and is therefore peculiarly competent to discuss the leaders 
in such movements and their aims and objectives’. This agent is almost 
certainly Robert Gosden who enjoys the unique privilege of turning 
up both as a RNWMP Secret Agent and as the subject of a RNWMP 
Personal History File. Gosden is an interesting contrast to the heroic 
stories of F.W. Zaneth and John Leopold, the RNWMP undercover 
agents who fill the hagiographical accounts of the Force’s brave battle 
with communism. Gasden was born in England in 1881 and emigrated 
to Canada after fighting in the Boer War. He was apparently present 
in some capacity in the great pre-war coal strike in Nova Scotia and 
was heavily involved in a 1911 Prince Rupert IWW nawvies’ strike in 
which he was charged with attempted murder and served time. Later 
he was active in IWW free speech fights in California and was deported 
to Canada. In 1916 he became involved in a massive political scandal 
in which he was accused of aiding in electoral fraud, a charge he later 
admitted to. Hired by the RNWMP as an agent in 1919, he worked in 
the Crows Nest Pass and attended the Calgary Convention as a police 
agent.” 

Gosden’s report on Calgary went to the Prime Minister, admittedly 
with a few cautionary covering notes. After an astute consideration of 
the aims of the SPC leadership, Gosden outlined an intriguing proposal 
for a type of psychological warfare against those individuals. Based on 
his notion that their ‘one weakness consists of the fact that they lack 
the physical courage of their convictions and they possess the fear of 
the consequence of their acts’, he suggested some subtle police terrorism: 


Immediately pick them up one at a time, in such a way that they 
will automatically disappear from their friends and their activities. 
They should be picked up secretly and should be safely placed in 
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custody secretly. After one or two of these leaders had been picked 
up at various points in a mysterious manner, and disappeared 
just as mysteriously, the unseen hand would so intimidate the 
weaker and lesser lights that the agitation would automatically 
die down; where they were kept in custody no record should be 
kept on the books. 


He was unsure what should be done with them afterwards, except that 
they should definitely not be granted a public trial. ‘This may not be 
in strict accordance with technical law, but this organization of men 
is taking advantage of the technical weaknesses of law to organize right 
under the nose of the authorities, the most drastic form of social revolution 
that one can conceive of,’ he added. 

He spelled out his scheme in even more detail, expounding at length 
on its psychological advantages. Moreover, he attempted to answer 
the obvious legalistic objections by emphasizing the fragility of the 
government’s control: 


The present condition of things, in a social sense, is so ripe for 
change that given a free hand for three months, and the government 
of the day will go down to utter defeat and the utter annihilation 
of its personnel. There is no half-way measures can be taken... this 
is the only way ... . All precedents and policies of the authorities 
must be swept aside to meet this newer and more subtle form of 
revolutionary activity. 


Gosden also suggested a series of ameliorative reforms to accompany 
his plan of repression.” 

No doubt other historians reading this report have dismissed Gosden’s 
advice as the rantings of a madman. And perhaps he was, but the sig- 
nificance of the report is that it was deemed important enough to be 
sent to the acting Prime Minister. Also intriguing is the fact that the 
Department of Justice was asked in March 1919 to prepare a legal opinion 
on the holding of trials in private.” 

Equally interesting and again unquestioned in any documents I have 
seen was the very early decision ‘to endeavour to have one or two of 
our agents become members (and, if possible, secure executive positions) 
of these various organizations’. Indeed, in his summary report in the 
aftermath of the Winnipeg General Strike, Perry proudly announced 
that ‘at the present time, we have operatives who are members of practi- 
cally every known organization in the west, which has been in any way 
connected with or influenced by the present wave of Bolshevik and 
socialistic propaganda’. In this summary Perry indicates that as of June 
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1919 he had 30 detectives and 35 secret agents at work in the west. The 
largest concentrations of these were in Southern Alberta (six and nine), 
British Columbia (five and ten), and Manitoba (five and seven).*! 


THE DOMINION POLICE:. THE BEGINNING OF THE END, 1919 


The documentation on the activities of the RNWMP until the spring 
of 1919 is extensive and has been reviewed at least in part elsewhere. 
It is important to remember that security responsibilities for Canada 
east of the Lakehead remained with the Dominion Police. Their activities 
have received far less attention. Indeed, the emphasis in the literature 
on western radicalism in 1919 is at least partially an artifact of the more 
readily available documentation on the RNWMP. 

Cahan, shortly before his departure, demonstrated that he had some 
similar organizational ideas to Perry by compiling ‘A List of the Chief 
Agitators in Canada’. His list of approximately 337 names focused 
primarily on the IWW and individuals prosecuted for transgressing the 
various anti-socialist Orders-in-Council.” (For a sample, see Appendix 2.) 
Thus, this list, unlike that of the RNWMP, was heavily dominated by 
Ontario radicals. Similarly, a list of those prosecuted under the 1918 anti- 
radical Orders-in-Council shows a wide range of sentencing patterns 
(Table 3) and a significant Ontario presence (Table 4a and 4b). Such 
convictions, however, also illustrate a difference in philosophical approach 
between the DP and the RNWMP. The former sought to prosecute and 
to convict; the latter played a more calculated waiting game. One early 
articulation of this strategy came in McLean’s explanation to Rowell 
why a prosecution was not being pursued: 


The policy carried out by the Commissioner is not to prosecute 
isolated cases wherefrom little benefit is derived, but to gather 
all possible data which will prove of the utmost value in the event 
of a general outbreak in any particular district.” 


In a later variant of this argument, Perry himself explained that the policy 
of ‘no isolated prosecutions’ ‘eliminated the danger of uncovering our 
agents ... and our channels of information were kept open at a very 
critical time’. Moreover, he argued, ‘the movement must be viewed 
from a national standpoint, and that when action was taken it should 
be carried out simultaneously throughout the country’.” 

The decision to make the RNWMP the dominant partner in the new 
federal police force created by the merger of the Force and the DP 
remains to be explored elsewhere. Suffice it to say that Cahan’s failure 
did nothing to improve the position of the DP. Perhaps more surprisingly, 
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TABLE 3 
SENTENCES FOR ‘BOLSHEVIK PROPAGANDA’ OR MEMBERSHIP IN PROHIBITED 
ORGANIZATION 

Fines 144 
under $10 20 
$ 11-50 29 
$ 51-100 29 
$101—500 56 
over $500 10 

Jail 35 
interned 15 
under 1 year 8 
1-2 years 10 
3-5 years 2 

Jail and Fine 10 


$ 500 + I month 1 
$ 500 + 6 months 2 
$ 500 + 2 years 2 
$ 500 + 3 years 1 
$1000 + 3 months 2 
$4000 + 5 years 1 


Suspended Sentence 20 
Dismissed 5 
Total 214 


Source: NAC, RG 18, Vol.2380, Routledge to OCs, CIB No. 104, 16 Aug. 1919. 


TABLE 4 
A. Geographical Distribution of Charges by Province 
No. % 
Quebec 3 1 
Ontario 154 73 
Manitoba 1 0.5 
Saskatchewan 23 11 
Alberta 13 6 
British Columbia 15 7 
Unknown 1 0.5 
210* 99 


* varies from Table 3 owing to multiple convictions versus some individuals 


B. Geographical Distribution by City (5 or more only) 


Toronto, Ont. 27 Cobalt, Ont. 8 
Windsor, Ont. 21 Kamsack, Sask. 7 
Timmins, Ont. 20 Medicine Hat, Alta. 7 
Vancouver, B.C. 15 Regina, Sask. 7 
Sudbury, Ont. 15 Tisdale, Sask. 6 
London, Ont. 13 Brantford, Ont. 5 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont. 11 Copper Cliff, Ont. 5 
Hamilton, Ont. 11 


Source: NAC, RG 18, Vol.2380, Routledge to OCs, CIB No. 104, 16 Aug. 1919. 
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much of Cahan’s organizational structure for a revamped DP was present 
in the new RCMP that took over nation-wide security responsibilities 
on 1 February 1920. The structure of the security component of the 
CIB changed only in the sense that it now covered the entire country. 
In effect very little would change in the next decade. Canada’s security 
and intelligence system had been put in place and only the fine tuning 
of the internal relationship with Military Intelligence and of the external 
relationship with British and American security agencies remained to 
be worked out with the Force’s removal to its new national headquarters 
in Ottawa. 


APPENDIX 1 
RNWMP/RCMP Secret Agents, 1919-1920 


F.E, Riethodorf, SA #50 aka Frederick Edwards (RG18, v.573 + v.1916, £.49/5) 
Roth, SA #6 (RGI8, v.589, f.892) 

Dourasoff, SA #14 

John Jones, SA #58, Vancouver (V.592, f.1073) 
A.B. Smith, SA #61, Victoria 

F.H. Colam (v.599, f.1335) 

F.W. Zaneth (v.829) 

George C. Evans 

R.M. Gosden 

10. Devitt, Vancouver 

11. W.P. Walker, Edmonton (v.1931) 

12. Eccles, Vancouver 

13. Spain, Vancouver 

14. Orton Hall, Vancouver 

15. Davies, Vancouver 

16. Wilkie, Vancouver 

17. Lawrence, Vancouver 

18. Kobus (v.1932) 

19. Kyzlick 

20. Harry Daskaluk, SA #21 

21. Gore Kaburagi (v.1933) or Goro Karbarugi (v.2175) 
22. John Leopold (v.1958, f.159/7) 

23. T.E. Ryan 

24. John Veloskie (v.2175) 

25. Julius Chmichlewski 


$0280 SON ae Ne 


APPENDIX 2 
Chief Agitators in Canada 
‘A’ 
Aho, Arthur Address unknown. Alleged IL.W.W. worker in B.C. 
Ainger, Frank Address unknown, Alleged I.W.W. worker in B.C. 
Aldridge, F. Box 531, Prince Rupert, B.C. Secy. Longshoremen’s Union. Subscriber 


to ‘Solidarity’. 
Anderson, Nels Address unknown, Alleged I.W.W. worker in B.C. 
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Alpataff, B. 143 Powell St., Vancouver, B.C. Arrested on October 19th, 1918, 


charged with attending illegal meeting and with having objectionable 
matter in his possession. Pleaded guilty to charge of attending meeting 
and fined $10.00 on Dec. 23, 1918. Other charge withdrawn. 


Ahlgvist, John Toronto, Ont. Charged in October 1918 with having objectionable 


literature in his possession. Arrested at Sudbury, Ont. 


Ajola, John Sudbury, Ont. Charged in October 1918 with having objectionable 


literature in his possession. 


Source: RG 13, vol.231, file 132/1919, 
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